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Triumphs and Defeats in the 
Study of Mediumship* 


GARDNER MURPHY 


From year to year I have liked to vary my emphasis. Sometimes 
it is spontaneous cases; sometimes experimental work; today, 
mediumship. Those who know our field well will I hope forgive me 
if I reiterate a point of view, and describe anew some of the rich 
material published long ago. 


I 


It is a very ancient and deeply ingrained human belief that living 
human beings may serve as channels of communication between this 
world and the next, between the world of the embodied and the 
world of the disembodied. Not only primitive human societies, but 
the great civilizations of the Far East, as well as those of the West, 
have developed specific techniques for the training of professional 


*This paper was delivered by Dr. Murphy at a meeting of the Society on 
March 7, 1957. 
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go-betweens or mediums of this type. The history of Western Europe 
is full of vivid examples. Modern spiritualism gave new life to these 
beliefs, gave them organized expression in a religious movement, and 
created in a large number of devout persons the belief that a new 
divine gift, in the form of such means of communication between the 
living and the deceased, added a new dimension to Christian 
civilization. 


The American spiritualist faith which thus came into existence 
spread rapidly to Western Europe, where it was, for example, 
championed by Alan Kardec! in France and moved even into the 
Russian empire, where, as a matter of fact, the great spiritualist 
leader, Alexander Aksakof,? systematized the beliefs and the methods, 
and, although howled down by the intellectuals, gave substantial 
support to the efforts of the Western world, notably the Society 
for Psychical Research in London, and specifically the efforts of 
Frederic W. H. Myers, in the preparation of his great volumes, 
Human Personality and Its Survival of Bodily Death. 


So widespread and intense was the belief in this new revelation 
that serious and thoughtful persons in considerable numbers became 
adherents to the faith. Just as among all human societies persons 
subjected to a vigorous faith tend to be deeply marked by the precious 
message, there is nothing surprising in the fact that among those 
sharing the new belief, many believed themselves to be vehicles 
through whom the new power could flow. In June, 1884, an earnest 
and sensitive young woman saddened and rebuffed by difficult per- 
sonal experiences went to see a Mr. Cocke, a Boston medium and 
“psychic healer.” At her second sitting with him she fell into an odd 
state sometimes called trance, involving loss of the usual personal 
consciousness. Through her there soon appeared to talk several 
entities which claimed to be deceased human beings and some entities 
hard to identify, one even giving itself the name “Chlorine.” Before 
long, in repeated trances, this newly developing medium, Mrs. L. E. 
Piper, began to bring intensely before her small group of enthralled 
sitters the personality of a physician, Dr. Phinuit, who had lived, he 
reported, some time earlier in France. Quick upon the heels of these 
strange phenomena appeared a series of communications to two 
anonymous Boston sitters which impressed them with the apparent 
capacity of the entities to give evidence of things patently only 
knowable within the intimacies of a family circle. 


1 Le Livre des Esprits, Paris, 1857. 
2 Animismus und Spiritismus, Oswald Mutze, Leipzig, 1890. 


3 Longmans, Green, and Co., two volumes, New York and London, 1903; 
new edition with an Introduction by Gardner Murphy, Longmans, Green, and 
Co., New York, 1954, by arrangement with Garrett Publications. 
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II 


In the autumn of 1885, William James and his wife held their 
first sittings in which, as James recounted it, certain items were 
given in the Piper trance which simply could not have been normally 
acquired by Mrs. Piper.* Mrs. Piper became a celebrity for psychical 
research, destined to be studied for a thirty years’ period by dozens 
of serious persons, notably by the great scholar, Dr. Richard Hodg- 
son.’ It was in the middle period of the Piper phenomena that the 
recently deceased George Pelham appeared to communicate in so 
convincing a fashion as to lead both Hodgson and Professor J. H. 
Hyslop to the conviction that the survival of death and the reality of 
communication had been established. Shortly thereafter, the G. P. 
personality was replaced by the “Imperator Band,” a group of ancient 
prophetic and priestly figures, who maintained a certain order and 
dignity in the Piper communications from the mid-nineties until the 
effective end of Mrs. Piper’s career about the beginning of the first 
World War. This last great period of Mrs. Piper’s mediumship was 
that in which abundant messages were delivered in sittings both in 
Britain and the United States purporting to come from Frederic 
W. H. Myers, who had died in 1901, from Richard Hodgson, who 
died in 1905, and from other communicators introduced by them. 


The Myers personality frequently dominated the scene. A common 
feature in the Myers material was the appearance through one 
medium of a phrase or a series of phrases which in themselves made 
no particular sense, while other phrases appeared through other 
mediums which, conjoined with the first, created an inescapable total 
meaning; the celebrated method of “cross-correspondences.”® For 
flourishing in the same era with Mrs. Piper were a group of women 
gifted with automatic writing, two of them classical scholars, through 
whose automatic script appeared Latin and Greek phrases which 
might well be taken as representing the continuing memories and 
preoccupations of the classical scholar Frederic Myers. Now if any 
one person asked the trance personalities to produce evidence of 
classical scholarship, and they succeeded, it might still be possible 
to say that the correct answers could have been derived through 
telepathic leakage from living scholars, so that the automatic writers 
might have created the misleading appearances of a surviving Myers. 
There are, however, a number of instances in which it is difficult 


4“A Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of Trance,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. VI, 1889-1890, pp. 651-659. 

5“A Record of Observations of Certain Phenomena of Trance,” Proc, S.P.R., 
Vol. VIII, 1892, pp. 1-167; and “A Further Record of Observations of Certain 
Phenomena of Trance,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XIII, 1897-1898, pp. 284-581. 


6 Alice Johnson, “On the Automatic Writing of Mrs. Holland,” Proc. S.P.R., 
Vol. XXI, 1908-1909, pp. 166-391. 
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indeed to see how this organized plot could have been carried for- 
ward, and Mrs. Piper’s role in these classical jig-saw puzzles is 
especially striking. In 1908, for example, George B. Dorr conducted 
a sitting with Mrs. Piper near Boston in which the purporting 
Myers had been asked: “What does the word Lethe suggest to 
you?’’? Most of us would probably know enough to say the “river of 
forgetfulness.” Instead of saying anything of the sort, the Myers 
personality referred to a cave and a female figure with “half a hoop.” 
In later sittings came Iris, Morpheus, CY X, and many other details. 
After a long search, J. G. Piddington found near the end of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses the account of Ceyx and Alcyone, who in connection 
with a journey to Lethe went to the various spots and underwent 
the various experiences which had been mentioned by the Myers 
personality in this fragmentary and obscure fashion. 


Not content with all this, Sir Oliver Lodge prepared a slip of 
paper on which was written, “What does the word Lethe suggest to 
you ?’’§ and sent it to be opened and used by Mrs. Willett in England, 
when she sat for script. The purporting Myers wrote: “Myers the 


will again to live . .. Myers there was the door to which I found no 


Later the communicator wrote out in capitals DORR; then went 
on to describe not Ovid’s Metamorphoses, but episodes from the 
sixth book of Virgil’s Aeneid in which another journey to Lethe is 
described in detail. This is not the place to assess the scholarly 
complexities involved. It is, however, the place to stress the fact that 
severe tests, over a period of several decades, were maintained, not 
simply by the crude device of shadowing Mrs. Piper and preventing 
a normal communication from unwarranted sources, but by adminis- 
tering to her carefully prepared questions, the answers to which we 
would ordinarily use anywhere as proofs of the identity of persons 
equipped with the necessary information to answer them. 


Unfortunately, through all this period, from about 1885 until Mrs. 
Piper’s retirement, one question was constantly being argued back 
and forth, a question which is, I shall hope to show, wrongly formu- 
lated and incapable of an answer. It is the question: do these com- 
munications prove the survival and continuing capacity to communi- 


cate on the part of the deceased Frederic Myers and the other com- 


7J. G. Piddington, “Three Incidents from the Sittings:” “Lethe,” Proc. 
S.P.R., Vol. XXIV, 1910, pp. 86-144. 


8Sir Oliver Lodge, “Evidence of Classical Scholarship and of Cross- 


Correspondence in some New Automatic Writings,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXV, 
1911, pp. 113-175. 
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municators? It was indeed shown beyond any reasonable doubt that 
large quantities of Myers-like material were produced year after 
year. Many things which had meant much to Myers in his lifetime 
were not only effectively reproduced, but were woven into fresh 
classical and philosophical constructions, often poetic and devout in 
very much the mood in which the poetry and devoutness of Myers 
had earlier been expressed; but with new content chosen under test 
conditions to meet the occasion. This meant, to many people, in so 
many words, proof of Myers’ survival. But others pointed out, with 
equal vividness and emphasis, that the material contained many 
mistakes, some of them gross ones. 


For example, any classicist such as was Frederic Myers would 
know that there are two great heroes named Ajax in the Homeric 
poems, Telamonian Ajax and Ajax Oileus. The Myers personality 
gets the two Ajaxes mixed up. This would be very much like your 
getting Theodore Roosevelt mixed with Franklin D. Roosevelt if 
you were a specialist in American politics. It simply does not pass. 
If one goes on arguing as to whether the communicating entities 
really are or really are not the deceased, one gets into a tissue of 
contradictions. What does one mean by saying that a trance person- 
ality simply is the deceased person, when the picture is so confused 
as to permit no equation of the known living form with the indirect 
and tangential statements in mediumistic trance? 


When G. Stanley Hall asked the purporting communicator, Richard 
Hodgson, to bring his niece, Bessie Beals, to communicate, there 
was no trouble in his doing so and Bessie Beals communicated, but 
it was then learned that no such person had existed.’ It is not at all 
difficult to produce spirit artifacts of this sort, and they are vouched 
for and behave like the supposedly real and authentic communicators. 
There is, indeed, much of the nature of dream stuff, not only in 
specific contents, but in the very demeanor of the communicators 
when in poor moods, or subject to confused working conditions. 
The point is here often made that the subconscious mind of the 
medium is coloring the phenomena and causing mistakes. This is, 
however, rather inadequate to handle the situation when non-existent 
entities are created and when self-contradictory and highly non- 
characteristic remarks are made. 


It was Mrs. Henry Sidgwick who over fifty years ago pointed to 
the most likely reality in the situation, a reality far indeed from both 
of the competing hypotheses. She pointed out that according to any 
psychological criteria the controls and communicators, for example, 
the Imperator Band, and the various individuals who communicated 


9“Studies in Spiritism,’ by Amy E. Tanner. Introduction by G. Stanley 
Hall. D. Appleton and Co., New York, 1910, pp. 166-258. 
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with the living through Mrs. Piper are all of them created by the 
anticipations, hopes, fears, and modes of inference which we can 
broadly subsume under the term “suggestion.”!® As a matter of fact 
one can produce mediumistic phenomena in this way and get charac- 
teristic, mediumistic results. Yet, she continued, the evidential mate- 
rial produced in the communication can be derived telepathically 
either from the deceased or from the living. The hypothesis would 
thus provide for real survival evidence. It would also provide for the 
well-documented cases in which communicators appear, report them- 
selves to be deceased, give authentic facts unkown to anyone present, 
and are accepted as deceased communicators — all this to be followed 
by the discovery that the persons involved were actually still alive. 
I am referring especially to S. G. Soal’s Gordon Davis case! and to 
Canon Douglas’s Réallier case.!2 Mrs. Sidgwick pointed out that the 
only reasonable means by which one could derive such information 
would be a telepathic interchange with some source possessing the 
facts. The dynamics, however, of such interchange would probably 
be the same whether the source of such information is incarnate or 
discarnate, alive or deceased. In other words, brilliant telepathic 
material appearing as evidence of individuality can be attributed 
either to the deceased or the living, depending upon internal evidence 
and circumstantial detail. In the case of the cross-correspondences, 
one would have to attribute the many classical fragments to a con- 
siderable number of different living sources, and the law of parsimony 
will make it easier for some to believe that the surviving mind of 
Frederic Myers is more probably the source of the messages. Others 
unwilling to accept the reality of a discarnate intelligence will prefer 
to say that the piecing together of the information from various 
living minds is a more acceptable principle. J. H. Hyslop suggested 
that one may have at times an actual fusion of the minds of the de- 
ceased and of the medium.}3 


You will note that the problem of possible telepathy from distant 
living persons always has to be faced and there is therefore no 
special importance in raising the question whether the sitter could 
have supplied telepathically the material which is communicated 
through the medium. There is considerable evidence that entranced 


10 “Discussion of the Trance Phenomena of Mrs. Piper,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. 
XV, 1900-1901, pp. 16-38. 
11“A Report on Some Communications Received through Mrs. Blanche 
Cooper,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXXV, 1926, pp. 560-589. 
12“A Case of Alleged Mind Reading.” This case was first reported in the 
Jan-March 1919 issue of Unpopular Review. See also Journat A.S.P.R., Vol. 
XITI, 1919, pp. 130-136, 281-283, and 492-494, 


13 Psychical Research and the Resurrection, Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, 
1908, pp. 290 ff. 
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sensitives can make contact with distant as well as present living 
persons, in fact that space is no particular consideration. There is, 
however, quite another way in which it is important to distinguish 
between what is known to the sitter and what is known only to other 
living persons, namely, the fact the medium quickly establishes as a 
frame of reference the mind of the person interacting with the medium 
in the sitting, and it is psychologically quite a feat to find and make 
contact with some distant person unless the person is himself well 
known to either medium or sitter; otherwise you are looking for a 
needle in a haystack. Ingenious experiments have been done by the 
method known as the “proxy sitting,” in which contact with distant 
persons is greatly reduced. 


In the better type of proxy sitting individuals who desire to hear 
from their deceased loved ones request that a sitter holding a sitting 
with a particular medium obtain something personally for them. In 
some cases the actual proxy sitter does not even know who the distant 
person desiring to receive the message may be. From 1929 to 1938 
proxy sittings with Mrs. Osborne Leonard were held by Mrs. Allison 
and published in S.P.R. Proceedings, in a B.S.P.R. volume, and in this 
Journat.'* Later John F. Thomas of Detroit, while working for a 
doctorate in psychology at Duke University under Professor William 
McDougall, and in association with Dr. J. B. Rhine and Dr. Louisa 
Rhine, reported on successful proxy sittings appearing to come from 
his wife through Mrs. Leonard.!5 Extensive statistical work by the 
proxy method was carried out, indicating that the successes under 
these conditions are much greater than can be attributed to chance. 
Particularly dramatic results with the proxy method were published 
by the Reverend C. Drayton Thomas in Great Britain between the 
two world wars, Mr. Thomas himself repeatedly serving effectively 
as proxy sitter on behalf of distant persons.’® Within the last year 
Dr. Gertrude R. Schmeidler and Dr. Karlis Osis have added some 
ingenious new features on which I hope they will both soon report. 
Taking it all together the case for effective proxy sittings is strong 
and does add something to the survival evidence in the sense that 
the psychological bond between actual sitter and distant receiver of 
the proxy sitting is relatively weaker and therefore the burden of 
proof is relatively greater upon anyone who would say that telepathy 


14“Proxy Sittings with Mrs. Leonard,” Proc, S.P.R., Vol. XLII, 1934, 
pp. 104-145; Beyond Normal Cognition, by John F. Thomas, B.S.P.R., 1937, 
pp. 84-127, 307-310; “Further Proxy Sittings with Mrs. Leonard,” JourNaL 
A.S.P.R., Vol. XXXV, 1941, pp. 196-225. 

15 Beyond Normal Cognition, B.S.P.R., 1937. 


16“A Consideration of a Series of Proxy Sittings,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLI, 
1932-1933, pp. 139-185; “A Proxy Case Extending over Eleven Sittings with 
Mrs. Osborne Leonard,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLIII, 1935, pp. 439-519. 
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from the living is the sole basis for the results. The case cannot, how- 
ever, be regarded as closed. 


In my own judgment, if we put aside the very dramatic evidence of 
survival coming from spontaneous cases, such as apparitions and 
dreams which give highly personalized information not easily at- 
tributable to any living source, the strongest survival evidence would 
appear to come from those mediumistic communications in which the 
message could not very well have been devised by any single person 
living or deceased, but in which two individuals after their deaths 
have compared notes on their life interest and have given through 
one or more mediums a message which represents a sort of compound 
or integrated shared bundle of information representing the two 
personalities. This is exactly what was reported by Gerald Balfour 
in the celebrated case, “The Ear of Dionysius,”!” in which Dr. A. W. 
Verrall and Professor Henry Butcher, classical scholars, are repre- 
sented as meeting after their deaths, contriving a message intimately 
conveying the personalities of the two delivered through the auto- 
matic script of Mrs. Willett and later deciphered and published by 
Balfour. Even in these cases I must again unfortunately play devil’s 
advocate if I am to try to maintain the role of dispassionate and ob- 
jective scientist. I must remind you not only that living persons 
possessed the classical information given, but may have known that 
the two men possessed this information and that the two types of 
information interlocked in various ways. 


IV 


And I must remind you that there is always a third possibility, 
namely, the possibility that we are asking this question the wrong 
way, this question about the sheer survival of personality beyond 
the moment of death. It remains possible that the question is wrongly 
stated. Perhaps the personality is not one of those things which is 
anchored in time, in the way in which the eruption of a volcano is 
anchored in time. Maybe some of the aspects of personality are not 
in the time dimension and that the question of continuity beyond 
death is wrongly stated. There are several other philosophical enigmas 
with which we are not prepared to cope in this era. We must, how- 
ever, go on studying the extraordinary phenomena of the paranormal, 
particularly as evidenced in those rare and gifted persons whom we 
are sampling today. 


You will note that I have named no sensitives who are now living 
and working as sensitives. There are various reasons, personal and 
professional, which will occur to you, why even the most brilliant 


17“The Ear of Dionysius: Further Scripts Affording Evidence of Personal 
Survival,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXIX, 1918, pp. 197-243. 
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contemporary material should be described in such a way as to main- 
tain certain reticences. One of these reasons I am sure you will 
realize is that in such a public address I would have no right what- 
ever to appear to commend or draw special attention to the work of 
any active living sensitive. 


V 


How much triumph and how much defeat do you find in what I 
have tried to suggest? The fact of telepathic success of this order 
of brilliance is enough to convince any careful reader of the cross- 
correspondences that these are among the most extraordinary and, 
at the same time, best documented instances of paranormal powers 
ever recorded. If mediumship had done nothing else, it would have 
given us magnificent evidence of a far ranging capacity of the human 
mind to reach beyond itself; evidence far more convincing for many 
of us than can be obtained by the relatively rare performances of 
high scoring subjects in experimental tests. Actually, I would my- 
self avoid invidious distinctions, and would say that mediumistic 
evidence and the experimental evidence are about equally cogent, and 
I would add a third category, namely, the strongest cases of spon- 
taneous telepathy, such as those in which an apparition appears to a 
distant loved one at the moment of the death of the person whose 
apparition is seen, supplying rich, qualitative detail as to the mode 
and circumstances of death. Mediumship has, however, one great 
advantage over both spontaneous cases and experimental studies; 
it gives us, as Mrs. Sidgwick so well showed, a very rich avenue of 
information as to the psychology of the paranormal processes. There 
is, so far as I know, in the whole literature of psychical research, 
no document so rich in the discussion of subconscious mental activity 
as it relates to readiness for telepathic contact, as the Sidgwick study 
of the psychology of Mrs. Piper,!*® unless, indeed, one should turn 
to Balfour’s equally extraordinary study of the psychology of Mrs. 
Willett.!° The two are among the great classics of psychical research. 


But suppose you are annoyed with me for not accepting the proof 
of survival? To this I must reply that the years from 1890 to 1910 
piled up enormously impressive data, but that since 1910 or there- 
abouts relatively little that is really new has appeared. Much of the 
evidence is indeed cogent, but the paranormal powers of the living 
sensitive have not been widely explored, nor do we know what kinds 


18 Mrs. Henry Sidgwick, “A Contribution to the Study of the Psychology of 
Mrs. Piper’s Trance Phenomena,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XXVIII, 1915, pp. I-XIX 
+ 1-652. 

19 Gerald William, Earl of Balfour, “A Study of the Psychological Aspects 
of Mrs. Willett’s Mediumship, and of the Statements of the Communicators 
Concerning Process,” Proc. S.P.R., Vol. XLIII, 1935, pp. 41-318. 
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of information about either the deceased or the living can be obtained 
by a sort of searchlight process of which I have already hinted. We 
are not manufacturing this searchlight out of wishful thinking; the 
character Phinuit to whom I earlier referred, who appears never to 
have existed, gave, through the Piper trance, a good many of these 
rather striking searchlight effects, and the Blanche Cooper of the 
Gordon Davis case and the Mrs. Halsey of the Réallier case were 
apparently operating exactly in the manner of searchlights for the 
sweeping in of paranormal information. It seems to me that we have 
to know considerably more about the operation of these searchlights 
before we can say that mediumistic phenomena are in themselves 
cogent evidence of survival and communication. I would say, there- 
fore, that frustrations and defeats with reference to the original 
spiritistic hypothesis emerge in the same parcel which brings us the 
first fruits of this magnificent inquiry. You cannot have the sweet 
without the bitter. You cannot make these discoveries without 
realizing how far they fall short of the great hope which was 
originally engendered by the spiritualist movement as it first took 
shape. : 


VI 


But I do not believe that this is all there is to say. I think that 
it is characteristic of our limited place on this little planet, in this 
solar system, in this galactic system, in this mysterious and unfathom- 
able universe, that we have attached enormous importance to ques- 
tions which we do not even know how to formulate properly. We do 
not know where the amazing new powers in the human mind now 
being discovered may lead us. We do not know, indeed, what kind 
of existence we might have without our bodies; what kind of 
memories we might have without our brains; what kind of forms of 
emotion we might have without our vital organs; what kind of 
aspirations we might have without the regulatory systems which 
govern our ordered thought and which, as we know from daily 
psychiatric experience, are associated with chaos and defeat, even 
in the case of brain injuries, fevers, and other types of pathology. 
What personality might be without a body, who is wise enough to 
make an intelligent guess? 


I think there is indeed a little boldness or even, if you will permit 
me to say so, a little arrogance in the demand of humanity that we 
should get immediate answers to questions like thec- that relate to 
survival. Mediumship, I believe, is like all the other types of investiga- 
tory techniques which have come our way. It gives us a great deal 
and instead of being grateful and saying in the manner of Newton 
that we have been gathering pebbles on the shores of an infinite sea, 
we wish immediately to cast the fragments into the form of proof 
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that we continue indefinitely beyond death, and that we have such 
and such personal characteristics beyond death which are those 
we know here in the flesh. I believe there is only defeat at this time 
for this kind of conviction, just as I believe there is only triumph 
for a view which looks onward and upward to a constant maze of 
ever enriching information regarding the depths and ranges of what 
human personality may become. There may indeed be many dimen- 
sions in which human personality may be conceived and some of these 
various dimensions may indeed have existence beyond the time-space 
frame of reference which biology uses. If this be so, there may well 
be types of survival. These might however be quite different from 
the sheer projection of the individual personality, the same old self 
beyond death that existed before it. It is my own conviction that we 
shall get much further in psychical research by emphasizing con- 
stantly how little we know; making the most of the joys and glories 
of such discovery as we are able to make; the maintenance of con- 
tinuous humility as to the rate of our progress, and the willingness 
to admit with regard to almost all the ultimate questions that prob- 
ably we have raised the question in the wrong form and that neither 
a “yes” nor a “no” makes very much sense. It is my own belief that 
something profound and ultimately very heartening about human 
personality will come through the studies of mediumship, and that 
very few people have contributed as much as have the mediums 
towards challenging the old shell of premature certainty and giving 
us areas of breath-taking new inquiry. The little band of mediums, 
the little band of investigators often finding something quite different 
from what they were looking for, have carried us to a hilltop from 
which the distant mountains of the great range can be seen. The 
great temptation is to keep guessing what iis on the other side of the 
mountains. The great problem is to get people to tackle the rough 
road-building problem which will give us a way of getting from these 
lowly hills to the land beyond those mountains. 


Cloud Busting’ 
A CLAIM INVESTIGATED 


DENYS PARSONS 


1. Dr. Rolf Alexander's Approach to the Society 


In October, 1955, the Society received a letter from Dr. Rolf Alex- 
ander, M.D., of Paignton, Devon, in which he offered to give a 
demonstration of the “ability of the human will to produce an effect 
upon a target at a distance.” He claimed that, on a clear day with a 
gentle or moderate wind, he could disintegrate a cumulus cloud while 
control clouds on either side of it remained unchanged. He enclosed 
a cutting from a Canadian newspaper relating to a demonstration at 
Orillia, Ontario. 

Here was a definite and unambiguous claim which could be tested 
without much difficulty, and I considered that it deserved a full 
investigation. Since Dr. Alexander was living at Paignton, I invited 
the co-operation of Lt. Col. H. C. E. Routh, a member of the Society 
living not far from there. 


2. The Paignton Demonstration 


On the morning of 28 October a demonstration took place in the 
presence of Lt. Col. Routh, a local photographer, and representatives 
of the Western Morning News and Torbay Herald & Express. Lt. 
Col. Routh’s cousin, who is in the Observer Corps, was present for 
the latter part of the experiment. The session was judged to be in- 
conclusive. A short account appeared in the Torbay Herald & Express 
on the same afternoon. 


Lt. Col. Routh kindly expressed himself willing to arrange further 
tests but favorable cloud conditions did not present themselves. 


3. The Meeting at Hampstead Heath 


On 30 October Dr. Alexander planned to give a demonstration of 
cloud dissipation (nicknamed “cloud busting’) at the Observatory on 
Hampstead Heath to members of the Hampstead Scientific Society, 
and by courtesy of the Secretary, I was able to attend as an observer. 
Here I met Dr. Alexander. A New Zealander by birth, aged sixty- 
five, he claims to be much traveled, and speaks with a Canadian 
accent. 


The sky was completely overcast and judged to be unsuitable for 
tests. (Dr. Alexander says he is unable to pierce a hole in a con- 
tinuous cloud layer.) The party of thirty or so bystanders, which 


1 By courtesy of the Society for Psychical Research (London), this report 
is reprinted from the S.P.R. Journal, Vol. 38, December 1956. 
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included pressmen and television film cameramen, crowded into the 
tiny observatory building to hear an address by Dr. Alexander on 
“Creative Realism,” as he calls it. His theme was that his new dis- 
covery had far-reaching implications for science and religion, for 
meteorology and psychical research. I asked Dr. Alexander how 
many successful demonstrations of cloud busting he had given, and 
he replied “Over 500.” (In a letter he later explained that only four 
of the demonstrations had been public ones.) 


A member of the Hampstead Scientific Society then said: “I 
understand you claim to be able to discharge a charged electroscope.” 
Dr. Alexander replied: “Yes, that is so.” “Well, I have an electro- 
scope here. Are you willing to give a demonstration?” “Well, er 
... Yes, but mind you I have only done it once and I don’t know if 
I can do it again; this must be purely experimental.” The electro- 
scope was taken outside, placed on a low table, and given a charge. 
Dr. Alexander sat six feet from it and concentrated his gaze and 
attention on it. Nothing happened. A further effort a minute or two 
later was also unsuccessful. 


4. Checking References 


As winter was setting in, I wrote to Dr. Alexander suggesting 
that further field tests should be postponed until the spring, and he 
agreed. I asked if he would meanwhile be kind enough to refer me 
to the scientists of the XYZ Aircraft Corporation in the United 
States who (he had said at Hampstead) had become convinced of his 
powers and had put in hand a program of secret tests on their own 
account, and to any other scientifically qualified witnesses. Dr. 
Alexander referred me to Mr. J. F. Strickler, Jr., Assistant Vice- 
President in charge of Engineering at XYZ? Aircraft, to the General 
Manager of a chain of department stores in Canada, to a museum 
curator holding a doctorate, and to a “prominent Real Estate oper- 
ator” in Illinois. 

Mr. Strickler wrote on 23 November, 1955: “While I have never 
witnessed Dr. Alexander’s demonstrations personally, many of my 
friends and I, personally, have conducted such experiments with very 
gratifying results.” He went on to inquire where he could get a 
pair of spectacles for seeing the human “aura” and to seek informa- 
tion about the diagnosis of illness by radiesthesia, for which he had 
acquired some equipment. On 23 January, 1956, Mr. Strickler wrote 
me the letter which is quoted in full below. 


“T want to apologize for the long delay in sending you the informa- 
tion I promised you regarding our experiments with cloud dissipation. 


2 At the request of Mr. Strickler, the name of the well-known aircraft com- 
pany has been suppressed. 
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The people involved in these experiments have been so busy on other 
assignments, as well as out of town, I have not been able to get to- 
gether as nearly as complete a report as I would like; however, here 
are a few details for your files. The following is quoted from a brief 
report from one of the engineers involved : 


As a result of interest among a group of associates of whom I 
am one, considerable time and thought have been spent on the gen- 
eral subject of psychophysical investigations. Several of us have 
read Rolf Alexander’s Creative Realism, and have attempted to 
carry out the cloud demonstrations described therein. 


On 2 June, 1955, a slow motion picture was taken of clouds 
during a period of “concentrated will to destruction.” In all three 
experiments the indicated cloud disappeared while surrounding 
clouds remained or grew. 


Other experiments made in June and July by a total of fifteen 
people reported success. The fifteen people are divided into two 
types of categorizations, neither of which adequately describes the 
people involved. 


Degrees held No. of Degrees No. of people 
Ph.D., M.A., B.S. 3 1 
M.S., B.S. = 2 
B.S 3 3 
B.A. 3 3 
B.B.A., B.M.E. 2 1 
None or unknown 0 5 


15 15 
Techniques varied from picking the only cloud in the sky and 
“willing” it out of existence to “burning” a hole through a cloud 
looking through a paper tube at one point. All of the techniques 
appeared to work, but no extensive analysis was made. 

Subsequent to the above series of trials, efforts have been con- 
centrated on an attempt to find some phenomenon more susceptible 
to laboratory control than cloud dissipation. There are no plans at 
present to return to this investigation. 

I wish to re-emphasize that to my knowledge, none of the people 
found reason to conclude scientifically that there is a cause and 
effect relationship between “will power” and cloud dissipation. 

In addition to the above, the following is a report of another engi- 
neer having a Bachelor of Science degree in Aeronautical Engineer- 
ing which should be of interest to you. 

These experiments started in the summer of 1955. The first 
experiment was made on a large cumulus surrounded on all sides 
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by other heavy cumuli. I did nothing but stare at the cloud and 
“wished” it gone. No activity occurred for approximately 6 
minutes ; at this time it began to thin around the edges, and at the 
end of 15 minutes was gone except for some wispiness. The sur- 
rounding clouds were still there, virtually unchanged except for 
location horizontally, as the whole mass had moved from west to 
east about 10 degrees. One witness was present. 

From then on, at every opportunity, I practised “cloud busting” 
and discovered my individual optimum method; this was to look 
carefully at the cloud to be “busted” fixing its image in my mind, 
then closing my eyes and visualizing the cloud. The next step was: 
to visualize the cloud disintegrating from the inside out, as if I 
were at the center starting a chain reaction which breaks up each 
molecule of water vapor into its component gaseous elements. This 
method seems to work very well, and I became quite casual about 
the whole thing, “busting” a cloud here and a cloud there at ran- 
dom, even while driving or doing other things. With practice, the 
time for complete disintegration dropped in many cases to as low 
as 20 seconds. In no case had there been any feeling of having to 
put out any undue effort. 

One odd effect that showed up was the ability to apparently 
cause disintegration of the cloud starting with any portion of the 
cloud, such as the upper right hand edge. This worked virtually 
100% of the time. It should be noted that my two children (girl, 
12; boy, 9) became quite adept also. 

You will recall in my letter of November 23rd, I informed you 
that I have personally worked on cloud dissipation with apparent 
success; although my experiments were not rigorous in a scientific 
sense, the time for dissipation varied from 8 minutes down to 90 
seconds. There appears to be some improvement with practice. My 
15 year old son has also experimented with this phenomenon with 
apparent success. 

In summarizing the cloud dissipation experiments which we have 
conducted, there appear to be psychokinetic phenomena involved, but 
our work to date has not been controlled carefully enough to state 
categorically that a cause and effect relationship actually exists—at 
least we have not performed enough experiments under controlled 
conditions to get quantitative results as regards to time required for 
dissipation with and without psychokinesis. 

Unfortunately, these people are so busy at their current work 
assignments, in their various positions, that they are unable to give 
further time to the study of this phenomenon at present. I hope that 
the above summary will be of some value to you. 

Very truly yours, 
J. F. Srrickier, Jr.” 
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The chain store General Manager wrote on 15 December, 1955, 
that Dr. Alexander had given private demonstrations to himself and 
his wife who were both convinced that he had disintegrated clouds 
“on each occasion” in from five to seven minutes. The Manager had 
carried out the same experiment successfully himself though not with 
100 per cent success. He, in turn, referred me to the Production 
Manager of Orillia Radio Station, Mr. Pete McGarvey. 

Mr. McGarvey confirmed the press account of the Orillia demon- 
stration which he said completely convinced him. Forty or fifty 
people had been present including the Mayor. “No one was present 
who could be considered a qualified meteorologist.” Dr. Alexander 
had also demonstrated successfully to Mr. McGarvey in private on 
previous occasions. Mr. McGarvey went on: “I have also witnessed 
demonstrations by a chiropractor from Kitchener, Ontario, who had 
been much interested in Dr. Alexander’s philosophy. Mr. Dave Jensen, 
employed by the Orillia News-Letter . . . also mastered the technique 
involved, and I understand gave several demonstrations for his 
friends.” 

The Real Estate operator, Mr. W. Dale McLaughlin, wrote that 
his interest stemmed from “a pretty thorough grounding in psychology 
at the University of Iowa and Northwestern University, and a life- 
long interest in parapsychology.” He referred to successful demon- 
strations by Dr. Alexander in Mexico City, in particular one which 
he himself photographed: “It was a tremendous cloud. It was com- 
pletely disintegrated in 12 minutes. What made it so graphically 
clear was the fact that while the ‘target cloud’ was being disintegrated, 
clouds surrounding the ‘target’ cloud were building up.” Mr. 
McLaughlin was kind enough to send me prints of this episode, and 
they are also reproduced in Dr. Alexander’s book. But from these it 
appears that the target cloud was framed between two leafy trees 
which screened a substantial portion of the surrounding sky from 
observation. 

Mr. McLaughlin had seen other d¢monstrations by Dr. Alexander 
in Canada at which “several technifal and professional men were 
present.” In a later letter he wrote} “It may not come during the 
life of Rolf Alexander, but sometime he will be referred to in the 
mental and physical sciences as are Einstein and Pasteur in their 
respective fields.” 

The museum curator mentioned above did not reply to my inquiry. 
The American Society for Psychical Research has nothing about 
Dr. Alexander in its files. 


5. Alleged Interest of Official Bodies 


In February, 1956, it came to my attention by chance that Dr. 
Alexander had written to a correspondent of his claiming that the 
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Foreign Office, the National Research Foundation, and B.O.A.C. 
had “shown great interest.” 


There is no such body as the National Research Foundation — 
it turned out that Dr. Alexander meant the National Physical Labora- 
tory; he told me that he had been in touch with a Mr. L. H. Mc- 
Dermott there. I telephoned Mr. McDermott who said that his con- 
tact with Dr. Alexander was limited to writing him one letter to the 
effect that the matter fell “quite outside the scope of the Laboratory’s 
activity, and that therefore his proposals could not be entertained.” 
In contrast to the report on this encounter to his other correspondent 
about “great interest” at N.P.L., Dr. Alexander wrote me that he had 
received from the Laboratory “the usual ‘brush-off’ treatment.” 


Similarly, the “great interest” of the Foreign Office turned out to 
be an exchange of letters privately with a member of the staff who 
wrote in answer to my inquiry: “I have been in touch with Dr. Alex- 
ander and am aware of his cloud dissipation theories. My contact with 
him has been entirely unofficial, but it did seem to me that he had 
much information that could be of interest to the Government, but 
as a result of subsequently trying to pin him down to hard facts I 
have rather come to doubt this.” 

The Operations Department of British Overseas Airways Corpo- 
ration wrote: “This department has had no dealings whatsoever with 
Dr. Alexander and I have approached several other departments of 
the Corporation without success. It is possible, however, that Dr. 
Alexander has spoken to an individual member of the Corporation 
and, perhaps naturally, it is possible that he was told that the project 
was ‘interesting.’ ” 


6. Further Correspondence with Dr. Alexander 


I began to wonder whether we should get anywhere, but I con- 
tinued to write to Dr. Alexander in a friendly vein. I suggested that 
with the approach of summer weather we should arrange an adequate 
test of his cloud busting claim. Dr. Alexander wrote that he would be 
coming to London in May. “I shall come up for a week or ten days 
... to properly get the feel of things. We shall consult the Met. People 
before selecting a day, then we shall alert the press and others to 
stand by ... This demonstration will be shortly in advance of the pub- 
lication . . . of the British edition of my book.’ He asked if I knew 
of a comfortable hotel near Hampstead Heath. I found him one. 


A press conference staged to give publicity to a book is not an 
auspicious occasic: for a scientific test. I replied to Dr. Alexander: 


3 The Power of the .. nd: the system of Creative Realism, by Rolf Alexander, 
M.D. (Werner Lawrie, 18s.). The book contains only a six-page Appendix 
(with photographs) on cloud busting. The text proper consists of essays on 
mental self-discipline. 
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“T do not think the Society would be interested in a demonstration 
to the Press and others, unless there was a well-designed plan for 
the experiment arranged in advance. It should not be difficult to 
design an adequate test. The main thing would be to arrange for 
the ‘target’ and control clouds to be chosen by a bias-free random 
method. If you would like me to look into this I will do so. It 
would of course be far preferable to do any tests in the absence of 
press and publicity men.” 


This offer elicited three pages of typescript from Dr. Alexander, 
from which I quote: 


To be of any value, such a demonstration would have to be ob- 
served by two or three well-known scientists, and a report signed 
by them would have to be released to me. In short, I am not in- 
terested at this stage in “pure research”. . . . Any demonstrations 
given by me, frankly, are for the purpose of demonstrating the 
validity of the basic concepts of the philosophy I have evolved 
over the past forty years, and it must be made public to be of any 
value. . . . Now more than forty years of work, and probably a 
quarter of a million pounds of my own hard-earned money has 
gone into the discoveries that I have tied into a demonstrable 
system. I have tried to interest “science” but for the most part, 
scientists appear to be mere “accountants of phenomena” and those 
who launch the projects—and hold the purse-strings—apparently 
cannot be influenced except through public clamour. And as there 
are a lot of things which only I can say, and as at sixty-five one 
cannot afford the luxury of patience, I intend quite frankly to use 
the approach of publicity. 


Other points made in the same letter were (1) that psychical 
research as practised by the S.P.R. and others has no practical 
value, while the cloud experiment demonstrates for the first time 
a measurable effect of mind at a distance; (2) “You know of course 
that the Russians have been using the technique of ‘telecoercion’ for 
some years. The defections of so many of our key people are probably 
due to this.” Dr. Alexander went on to say that he had offered the 
Foreign Office a demonstration of “telesuasion” in Cyprus, in order 
to bring Makarios into a co-operative frame of mind, but that this 
offer had been rejected. 


I shall comment on only one point in the letter. It is difficult to 
see how a quarter of a million pounds could be spent on cloud 
busting and silent meditation which seem to be the basis of Dr. 
Alexander’s system. 


In my reply to this letter I told Dr. Alexander that it was the 


custom of the British Press to ridicule the unorthodox, and that 
anyhow scientists would not be swayed by press reports. I concluded: 


\ 
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“Summing up, I can and am very willing to arrange scientific tests; 
_ if these are successful they will be brought to the attention of eminent 
men. It is a waste of time to invite scientists to attend a demonstra- 
tion primarily intended for publicity for a book.” 


Back came a further three pages of typescript, from which I will 
only quote the following remark: “And if the English meteorologists 
know as little about quantum mechanics as the Canadians, I don’t 
think their observations would be very important. . . .” He concluded 
with an offer of tests provided that the scientists reported them ob- 
jectively without hedging or “‘pussyfooting.” 

At this stage I put the relevant correspondence before the Presi- 
dent of the Society asking whether he thought it worth going further. 
Mr. Lambert suggested that I should do nothing further until after 
the press demonstration. 


7. The Demonstration to “Illustrated” 


Dr. Alexander’s visit to London was arranged for the first week 
in May. He had signed a contract committing himself to give exclu- 
sive demonstrations for the weekly magazine Illustrated. Knowing 
how misleading unplanned tests might be, I brooded about the matter 
during the days scheduled for the tests, but could not think of any 
useful action I could take. 


In the nick of time I remembered that one of the staff photog- 
raphers of Illustrated was a friend of mine. I telephoned and asked 
whether he had been assigned to the cloud busting feature. He had 
indeed, and told me that he had been photographing cloud busting on 
that day (3 May) and on the previous day up at Hampstead Heath. 
The morrow was to be the final day. He and his writer colleague had 
been completely convinced of the truth of Dr. Alexander’s claims— 
so had an I.T.A. television film team who had been shooting cine film 
of the tests. I asked who the observers were and he replied that they 
had a general practitioner and that the following day they hoped to 
have a well-known chaplain. J/lustrated proposed to give Dr. Alex- 
ander and his book a big boost on the following Wednesday. 


I put it to my photographer friend that, with great respect, neither 
he, nor I, nor a general practitioner, nor the august chaplain were 
qualified to judge the success of an experiment in cloud disintegra- 
tion—that this was clearly the province of the meteorologist. In 
forty-five minutes’ telephone conversation I was unable to shake his 
confidence in his own judgment. At the end, however, he agreed that 
the cachet of a meteorologist would lend authority to the article that 
was being prepared. Accordingly I advised him to get in touch with 
the Department of Meteorology at the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology. 
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8. The Meteorologist’s Report 


I telephoned the Illustrated photographer again the following eve- 
ning to see what had happened. He had contacted Dr. R. S. Scorer 
of Imperial College, a well-known authority on the behavior of 
cumulus clouds, and arrangements had been quickly made to test Dr. 
Alexander that afternoon on the roof of the Huxley Building. On the 
way to the meeting-place Dr. Alexander told the Jilustrated repre- 
sentatives how pleased he was that a scientist had been persuaded to 
take an interest. At my request Dr. Scorer kindly wrote an account 
of what happened on the afternoon of 4 May in a letter which is 
reproduced in full below.* 


Department of Meteorology, 
Imperial College of Science and 
Technology, London, S.W. 7 

8 May, 1956 


Dear Mr. Parsons: 


The following is my brief interpretation of what happened when 
Dr. Alexander was brought to the College on the afternoon of 4 
May, 1956, for me to see whether his claims about clouds were 
acceptable. 


He claimed that he could cause any chosen cloud to disappear 
before any two other “control” clouds which were of comparable 
size. His method was to stare at the chosen cloud. In the first test 
the cloud at which he was staring was the last of the three to dis- 
appear: in the second test it was the second of the three. I saw 
nothing unusual about the behavior of any of the clouds. 


Apparently he only “works” with fair weather cumulus, and 
clouds of this type usually disappear in 15-20 minutes anyway. The 
point of interest is that when such clouds disappear their place is 
usually taken by new ones of very similar appearance, and unless 
this fact is known it is quite easy for an untrained observer to be- 
lieve that what is seen is still the same cloud. If one cloud is 
watched with careful concentration it can be seen that it does 
disappear and that the new growth is to one side. 


If we assume that Dr. Alexander was sincere and honest but 
misguided, then the simplest explanation of his behavior is that 
when alone he has discovered that clouds of this type at which he 
looks intently disappear. When examining the rest of the sky, when 
he has finished, he finds that it looks very much the same as before 
and concludes that he has been responsible for the dissolution of 


4 See also the monthly magazine Weather (October, 1956) and the corres- 
pondence in the December issue. 
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the cloud. The experiment can be repeated over and over again on 
a suitable day. 


I think that he is perhaps a little doubtful of his powers now be- 
cause he made one or two remarks which suggested that he had 
watched clouds long enough to become a little acquainted with 
their properties which are well known to meteorologists. He be- 
came extremely insulting when I said after the experiments that 
I had seen nothing which gave cause to suspect any emanations 
from the mind such as he was claiming, and tried to use the fact 
that he possessed a D.Sc. as an argument. 


I had photographs in my possession which illustrated the phe- 
nomenon for which he claimed to be responsible and the reporter 


was sufficiently impressed by these to be skeptical of Dr. Alex- 
ander’s ideas. 


It is interesting that in the exchanges that we had he [Dr. 
Alexander] refused to argue in terms of the ordinary physical con- 
cepts by which meteorologists interpret the behavior of clouds, but 
only by analogy with branches of physics in which he did not seem 
particularly expert, namely, electromagnetic theory and quantum 
mechanics. He knew enough of the jargon to make an impression 
of learnedness upon the layman. 


He refers to the last fragment that remains of a cloud he has 
“worked” upon as his “signature.” This fact demonstrates that he 
has not a realistic idea of other peoples’ intelligence. I hope this 
expression of my interpretation of what I saw is adequate for your 
purposes. 

Yours sincerely, 
R. S. Scorer 


Illustrated dropped the proposed article and I was (unofficially) 
warmly thanked for saving them from a serious blunder. 


9. Further Publicity for Dr. Alexander 


The I.T.A. television film team attended the demonstrations on 
May 2nd and 3rd, but were not present at the dénouement on May 
4th. They took some speeded-up film of clouds disintegrating while 
Dr. Alexander was concentrating. These were presented to viewers 
with almost religious solemnity as an item in a magazine program 
entitled “This Week” on 1 June, 1956. The item included an inter- 
view in which Dr. Alexander emphasized the transcendental impor- 
tance of his work. Nothing was said by the interviewer or by the 
compere to indicate that any normal explanation was possible or that 
any criticism had been raised. I immediately inquired of the [/lustrated 
photographer whether the I.T.A. team had earlier been informed 
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about the tests by Dr. Scorer and of Illustrated’s decision to with- 
draw. They had. ~ 

As a result of the television item a short news paragraph appeared 
in the Sunday Times of 3 June, reporting the televising and append- 
ing an adverse comment by Dr. Scorer. On 10 June The Sunday 
Times published a long letter from Dr. Alexander concerning his 
cloud busting claims. 

On 30 June Picture Post carried a two and one-half page feature 
on Dr. Alexander, with photographs taken on a Devon tor. The text, 
by Fyfe Robertson, contains one or two cautious remarks such as: 
“Nothing I have seen adds up to the kind of proof which scientists 
can legitimately demand,” but the writer describes how he was per- 
sonally convinced by “three beautiful demonstrations” and some other 
imperfect ones. No meteorologist or psychical researcher was invited 
to be present. 

10. Further Routine Checks 


At this stage I felt prompted to make two further routine checks. 
I wrote again to Mr. J. F. Strickler, Jr. of XYZ Aircraft Corporation 
to ask whether it was true, as Dr. Alexander stated in letters to me, 
(1) that “great organizations like Fisher Body Corporation and 
XYZ Aircraft” had made his book Creative Realism “required read- 
ing for certain of their executive and enginering groups,” (2) that 
XYZ Aircraft took an official interest in his claims, and (3) that 
“many keen young scientists such as the members of the XYZ Group 
at Blank have transferred the Cloud Experiment indoors to the 
laboratory cloud chamber, etc., and they can be relied on to carry it 
forward. ...” Mr. Strickler replied as follows: 

1. We have done no further work on “cloud busting” since I 
last wrote you [i.e., on 23 January, 1956]. 

2. XYZ Aircraft Corporation has never taken any official in- 
terest in this subject although several of us, as individuals have 
experimented with it in our spare time as outlined in my last letter 
to you.... 

3. None of us have done any cloud chamber experiments. .. . 

4. Dr. Alexander’s book Creative Realism has never been “re- 
quired reading” for any of our people. However, a number of our 
people have read the book from a purely personal interest stand- 
point. 

There is no such company as Fisher Body Corporation, but an 
inquiry addressed to Fisher Body Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration in Detroit was answered by the General Director of Public 
Relations and Advertising Section as follows: “Neither our Indus- 


trial Relations Department nor this one has ever heard of Dr. Rolf 
Alexander’s Creative Realism.” 


4 
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11. Other Cloud Busters 


I do not propose to review the claims of weather-magicians in 
primitive communities, but Dr. Alexander is not the only “civilized” 
cloud buster. In an article ““People and Weather,” Leslie Shepard 
writes: “I think there are strong grounds for suspecting an uncon- 
scious influence on cloud dispersal. In my own case, the ability was 
of great value, as my work of directing documentary films on location 


depended very much on selecting shooting days when sunshine was 
available.” 


Shepard refers in his article to (1) Dr. Alexander, (2) Dr. Wilhelm 
Reich, who claimed to be able to bust clouds with an apparatus of 
hollow tubes connected with running water and pointed to the sky in a 
certain manner, (3) Mr. Oscar Drummond of Reading, who, it was 
reported in the Reading Standard of 1 October, 1948, “attacked” the 
sky at Bognor between 3 and 9 August, stopping the pouring rain at 
about 9 o’clock each morning so that his friends could go out, and 
divided the clouds into three parts to obtain fine weather at Southsea 
on 5 August. Mr. Drummond would not disclose his method except 
to say that “His [Einstein’s] ideas on time, space, and relativity co- 
incide somewhat with my own facts; that man is sealed down in a 
dome-shaped sky, and he, being 90 per cent water, is one with the 
wet sky, physically... . If such were not the case, I could not destroy 
the clouds metaphysically. ” (4) Mrs. Judith L. Gee of London, who 
wrote to Shepard: “My method is simplicity itself. It is the non- 
acceptance of clouds and rain. . . . So when I want sunshine, I just 


see the sun shining . . . the clouds parting and dispersing and blue 
skies triumphant.” 


12. The Explanation of Cloud Busting 


Dr. Scorer’s explanation of cloud busting is, I am convinced, the 
correct one: “Clouds of this type usually disappear in 15-20 minutes 
anyway.” And, because of the properties of cloud formations, the 


layman is not competent to set up and adjudicate a controlled experi- 
ment. 


Even without the expert’s evidence there is “internal” evidence 
that cumulus clouds pursue their natural self-effacing behavior 
whether or not there are any psychic practitioners in the vicinity. 
Discounting Dr. Alexander’s wife, who is also adept, the chiropractor 
from Ontario, and what we might call the semi-professionals men- 
tioned in Section 11, the reader will find in this report reference to 
twenty-two amateur cloud busters—in Strickler’s letter alone nine- 


5 Published in the mimeographed periodical Orgonomic Functionalism, Vol. 


II, No. 4 (July 1955) pp. 219-28. (Ritter Press, 476 Woodborough Rd., 
Nottingham) 
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teen are mentioned (“A total of 15 people” . . . “Another engineer” 
and his two children, and Strickler’s son, aged fifteen). A letter from 
a twenty-third can be found in Picture Post of 7 July, 1956, and in 
Clips, Quotes, and Comments® of 15 June, 1955, we read: 

“. . . some half-dozen of our Associates have reported what seems 
to be highly favorable results from PK cloud experiments.” None 
of these people had been trained by Dr. Alexander but saw or heard 
of his demonstrations and tried it themselves. If any Tom, Dick, or 
Harry can bust clouds, it is reasonable to draw the inference that 
“there is nothing to it” in both senses of the phrase. 


13. Dr. Alexander's Qualifications 


Dr. Alexander claims to have qualified in medicine in Prague, to 
have done postgraduate work in analytical psychology, neurology, and 
biochemistry at various European Universities, and to have studied 
for six months as a personal pupil of the Greek-Russian philosopher 
Gurdjieff in 1913. 

His claim, on the Huxley Building roof, to possess a Doctorate of 
Science, was heard and reported to me independently by Dr. Scorer, 
by the Jllustrated feature-writer, and by the J/lustrated photographer. 
I fancy that Dr. Alexander would find it difficult to prove that he 
has a D.Sc.; he does not appear to have that insistence on accuracy 
of statement which would become ingrained, if it was not inborn, 
in any man who was able to attain such a distinction. 


14. Discussion 


It has seemed worth reporting this case at some length because 
it is typical of this branch of psychical research. The investigation was 
more straightforward than most in that a single, unambiguous, 
verifiable claim was advanced. The claims are usually less definite 
and far less easily tested. The investigations follow much the same 
lines. As soon as tests are organized on a common-sense basis, the 
phenomena—commonly stated by the claimant to be 90 per cent 
reliable—begin to assume a spasmodic or sporadic character, or 
vanish altogether. Proof or disproof is virtually impossible, since 
the claimant invariably takes the view that whoever is not whole- 
heartedly for him is against him; the investigation fizzles out on a 
sour note and is seldom worth writing up for publication. 

Failures of this kind have sometimes been attributed by the 
claimants and their sympathizers to an arrogant or hostile attitude 
on the part of psychical researchers. The reader will, I hope, recog- 
nize the account he has just read as being the work of a patient 
plodder anxious to keep on good terms with everybody. 


6A fortnightly mimeographed bulletin published by the Borderland Sciences 
Research Associates, 3524 Adams Avenue, San Diego 16, California, 
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THE THREE FACES OF EVE. By Corbett H. Thigpen, M.D. 
and Hervey M. Cleckley, M.D. Pp. 308. McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York, 1957. $4.50. 


The moods, attitudes, and behavior of most people are subject to 
greater or less variation, and at times these variations are so pro- 
nounced as to be both subjectively and objectively remarkable. Thus 
I may say, “I’m not myself today,” or “Betty behaved completely out 
of character last night.” But when I make a judgment of this sort 
I do not mean that I am not myself in the sense that I am really 
someone else, a different “I” entirely, or that Betty was not Betty 
all the time, no matter how much she may have astonished me by 
her un-Betty-like actions. The fact is that these variations in be- 
havior are theoretically explicable in terms of the very person that 
I am and the very girl that Betty is if one knows enough about the 
background and strivings of each of us and about the ways we 
have—for the most part unconsciously—developed of trying to 
bring our contradictory behavioral trends within the range of per- 
sonally and socially workable “oneness” and consistency. More- 
over, if anyone were to ask me, when I am “not myself,” who I 
am, the question might seem rather silly, since there wouldn’t be 
the slightest doubt on my part of my own identity, my unchange- 
able “I-ness”; nor would such a question appear any more sensible 
to Betty, no matter how ashamed she might be of her actions last 
night. In the ordinary run of people the one thing that stands fast, 
no matter what the variations of mood and behavior brought on by 
the emergence under stress of unsuspected or repugnant reaction 
tendencies, is their firm sense of self and, except after a bad hang- 
over, a blow on the head, or a shocking experience that would 
generally be judged to be of an unbearable nature, the proprietary 
relation of this self to a group of memories establishing a more or 
less unbroken continuity with one’s past. 


Occasionally—comparatively rarely, according to the clinical litera- 
ture on these things—there turns up a situation in which an indi- 
vidual not only behaves markedly differently at certain times from 
the way he behaves at others, but where consciousness, the sense of 
self and the continuity of memory seem to be separated into two 
or more separate personality entities. Each of these entities appears 
to dominate—to use, as these entities themselves sometimes say— 
the facilities of the bodily apparatus at different times, one super- 
seding the other in sharp turns and each claiming distinct indi- 
viduality. Where one such “personality” has awareness of the exist- 
ence, habits, and behavior of another (which is not always the 
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case) there may be hostile judgments and actions on the part of the 
one toward the other or others, with virtually no sympathy or 
compassion exhibited toward the others’ attitudes, values, aspira- 
tions, or troubles; indeed tirades, recriminating comments, and 
malicious if not persecutory behavior are commonly the case. This 
sort of thing, a state of affairs which has fascinated mankind from 
earliest times and which has posed religious, legal, and scientific 
problems wherever it has been met up with, has sometimes been 
termed “dual” or “multiple” personality. 


In The Three Faces of Eve Doctors Thigpen and Cleckley 
describe the discovery of three unsuspected personalities which 
emerged during the psychiatric treatment of a twenty-five-year-old 
woman who had complained of headaches, periods of amnesia, and 
auditory hallucinations of several months’ duration. Mrs. Eve White, 
the tense, depressed mouse of a woman who presented herself for 
treatment, had been becoming increasingly irritable and miserable 
in her marriage to a man with whom she found less and less in 
common, with whom she had never enjoyed satisfactory sexual 
relations, and who was now making an issue over raising their 
young daughter in the Catholic Church (she was a Baptist). During 
an interview a short time after treatment was begun Mrs. White 
suddenly manifested a clouding of consciousness followed by a com- 
plete transformation in her facial expression, color, tone of voice, 
and bearing. Another Eve, another “I,” had come on the scene, a 
lively, slangy, sexually provocative hussy who now confessed that 
she, Eve “Black,” had been “out” and on the loose during Eve 
White’s periods of amnesia, had been responsible for the disturbing 
voices heard by the latter, and had been making considerable trouble 
for everyone by the escapades she had got into during her brief 
periods of control. She made no bones about her utter contempt for 
the inhibited, unjoyous, moralistic creature with whom she had to 
take her turn for control of the body, and she couldn’t fathom why 
the latter allowed herself to be tied down by her “creep” of a 
husband or, for that matter, by the child, whom she herself would 
have no part of. It was learned that while Eve Black at all times 
was privy to the thoughts and doings of Eve White, the latter had 
no awareness of what the former was up to—even when, during 
the course of therapy, she was told about the existence and activi- 
ties of her strange and capricious cotenant. Ultimately, both White 
and Black ceded the stage to a third personality, another “I” born 
during treatment, who exhibited more poise and maturity than 
either of her predecessors and who seemed able to effect a fair 
integration of the conflicting strivings of both of these into a 
changed life pattern which ensued. The third Eve came without a 
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past of her own and had gradually to be filled in on the memories 
of both White and Black before she could assume her role as the 
dominant “soul” of the—the what? That is the question. 


Most people—and indeed some psychologies—take so much for 
granted the essential unity and inseparability from the body of an 
individual’s “mind” that data such as are presented in this book, 
like many of the data of psychical research, tend either to get forced 
into awkward, implausible, and completely non-explanatory side- 
pockets or they are rejected out of hand as the result of poor 
observation or fraudulent reporting. The thing that has bothered 
many critics of the multiple personality hypothesis is that, as in the 
case of soi-disant spirit entities, we have nobody’s word but that 
of these alternating personalities themselves that they are what and 
who they say they are. It does not, on the contrary, seem at all 
strange to critics who object on these grounds to the hypothesis of 
multiple personality that we have nobody’s word but that of the 
average individual who doesn’t for a moment doubt his consciously 
experienced unity and identity that he is what and who he says he is. 
Yet it can be shown by means of certain techniques—hypnosis and 
psychoanalysis, to mention just two—that the average individual is 
not by a long shot the simple soul that he thinks he is. At all events, 
when a person takes to publicly and, in so far as various ways of 
determining this go, privately calling himself and behaving like two 
or more people at different times, it is difficult to defend the thesis 
that the two or more selves he seems to have split into are not what 
they claim to be. On this level we would in strict honesty have no 
recourse but to fall back on the method we have for differentiating 
and naming anything in nature, whether in the physicist’s or 
biologist’s laboratory or the psychologist’s cubicle, namely, the con- 
sistency of behavior (including, in this kind of case, self-referent 
and self-descriptive behavior) of what lends itself to study as an 
organized state or system. 


The fact is that observers who have had the opportunity to study 
cases of dual or multiple personality at first hand seem to get pretty 
used to the idea that they are confronting more than one self and 
more than one top-level consciousness in the anatomically single 
individual who presents these features. It would almost appear from 
the accounts we have of such studies that, except for the relative 
infrequency of such instances, it should not offhand be more im- 
probable for two or more consciousnesses to be carrying on in one 
physical frame than for a strict one-mind-to-one-body rule to obtain. 
The fundamental mystery is, after all, mind and consciousness in 
the first place, any mind or consciousness at all, and the great value 
of studies of cases where states of conscious, self-experiencing mind 
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appear multiply lies in the light these may shed on this still baffling 
and seemingly irreducible aspect of certain (the general presumption 
is not all) existing things. 

The authors of The Three Faces of Eve make a thoughtful 
attempt to deal with some of the difficult questions implicit in the 
data they have gathered, and scout various hypotheses that have 
been offered to account for one or another aspect of the still 
obscure problem presented by their triune patient. Refusing to com- 
mit themselves to what they consider to be the unduly facile specula- 
tions of various contemporary schools, they wind up by more or less 
leaving the matter where they found it. 


It might have been interesting to have attempted to probe each 
of the three Eves (and a questionable fourth who seems to have 
been a somewhat ambiguous outcome of the final therapeutic syn- 
thesis) in some depth to explore the hidden conflicts and possibly 
different levels of awareness within each one. Actually what data 
Doctors Thigpen and Cleckley managed to get out of the projective 
and other psychological tests they arranged to have administered to 
their three Eves point rather suggestively to a dialectic kinship 
between them which would hardly be expected to be the case with 
genetically more or less autonomous entities. It would almost appear 
from these data that Eve Black was, or corresponded to, what 
psychoanalysts might term the unconscious self of Eve White and 
vice versa, and that both figured largely in the unconscious part of 
the third, more mature Eve; and that all three, far from being inde- 
pendent each from the other, had the problem of having to deal 
somehow with their repressed “unconsciouses,” just like any more 
prosaic self (at least according to a viewpoint which Doctors Thig- 
pen and Cleckley do not take very kindly to). 


Readers of this JouRNAL might be interested to know that prob- 
ably the finest study of the subject to date, The Doris Case of 
Multiple Personality, was set forth in the 1915 and 1916 Proceedings 
of the American Society for Psychical Research by Dr. Walter 
Franklin Prince. Here the patient, exhaustive, and well-organized 
description and exploration of the data having to do with the 
emergence of and interrelationships between four alternating per- 
sonalities can well be said to provide a model as well as a virtually 
untapped mine for later investigators. A companion study by Dr. 
James H. Hyslop (Proc. A.S.P.R., 1917) describes the results of 
a number of Doris’ sittings with a medium. Although Dr. Hyslop 
did not, as he thought, prove his case for “possession” as the cause 
of Doris’ alternating personalities, the material that emerged in 
these mediumistic experiments turned out to be no less fascinating 
and puzzling than any of the data of multiple personality itself. The 
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authors of The Three Faces of Eve give no evidence of ever having 
come across the case of Doris Fischer and did not on their own 
attempt experiments of a mediumistic nature with their patient. 


Jute Etsensup, M.D. 
Denver 


Colorado 


MUSHROOMS, RUSSIA AND HISTORY. By Valentina Pavo- 
lovna Wasson and R. Gordon Wasson. Two Volumes. Pp. 433. 
Pantheon Books, New York, 1957. $125.00. 


HEAVEN AND HELL. By Aldous Huxley. Pp. 103. Harper and 
Brothers, New York, 1956. $2.00. 


The recent successes of biochemical treatment in schizophrenia 
have drawn fresh attention to the effects of hallucinogenic drugs on 
the human psyche. In a recent article in Harper's, Dr. Howard D. 
-Fabing explains that most such drugs have a common chemical 
structure. They belong to a family of compounds called indoles 
which are widely found in nature. One of these indole compounds 
called bufotenine (from bufo, the Latin word for toad) has been 
found in the skin and salivary glands of poisonous toads and also, in 
recent years, in three other sources: in the seeds of a bushy South 
American tree, in certain mushrooms, and in the urine of normal 
human beings.! It is, of course, a matter of interest that toads and 
mushrooms should prove to be linked in chemistry, as they were once 
linked in the superstitions of the Middle Ages, both having formerly 
been associated with the Devil, black magic, and witchcraft. 


In the first volume of Mushrooms, Russia and History Valentina 
Pavolovna Wasson, M.D. and R. Gordon Wasson, a prominent New 
York banker, discuss the unsavory reputation of “toadstools” in 
Europe and ask why this particular term should have come to be 
used in English. “Toads do not sit on wild fungi, nor under nor 
around them; neither do they eat them. Indeed toads and frogs 
have no direct physical or biological link with toadstools’” (Vol. I, 
p. 63). This question leads the two scholarly authors into many 
historical and etymological bypaths in Volume I of their work. Our 
purpose here is not to follow their chains of reasoning, nor is it to 
review this complex, many-sided, and lavishly illustrated work as a 
whole, but rather to bring before the readers of this JouRNAL some 
data from it which bear upon the field of psychical research. 


1 Howard D. Fabiug, “Toads, Mushrooms, and Schizophrenia,” Harper's, 
May 1957, p. 52. 
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The Wassons inform us that there are three cultural areas in the 
world where men consume mushrooms for psychic effects: (1) 
eastern Siberia, among the tribes of the Kamchatka peninsula, (2) 
Northeastern New Guinea, among the Mount Hagen natives, and 
(3) Middle America, particularly among the Mazatec and Mije 
Indians of Mexico.? The anthropologists Bogoras and Jochelsen 
have given us some information about Siberian mushroom-eating ; 
practically nothing seems to be known about the New Guinea area 
from this point of view. By far the best-studied of the three areas 
is that of Mexico. Here Mr. and Mrs. Wasson have, almost single- 
handedly, opened up a new field of investigation. 


Many readers of this JouRNAL may have seen Mr. Wasson’s 
illustrated article on the Mexican mushroom cult in the May 13 
issue of Life (pp. 100-120). Volume II of the present work goes 
into the same matter in much greater detail, quoting numerous 
early descriptions of the cult and giving further particulars of Mr. 
Wasson’s experiences in mushroom “séances” in Mexico. One 
evening in 1955, in a remote village in Oaxaca, Wasson and a 
friend of his ate mushrooms under the aegis of a native curandera 
and experienced some remarkable visions: “At first we saw geometric 
patterns, angular not circular, in richest colors, such as might adorn 
textiles or carpets. Then the patterns grew into architectural struc- 
tures, with colonnades and architraves, patios of regal splendor, the 
stone-work all in brilliant colors, gold and onyx and ebony, all most 
harmoniously and ingeniously contrived, in richest magnificence 


extending beyond the reach of sight, in vistas measureless to man” 
(Vol. II, p. 293). 


A few nights later Wasson took mushrooms again in the same 
room, with equally remarkable results. “Here as in the first night 
the visions seemed freighted with significance. They seemed the 
very archetypes of beautiful form and color. We felt ourselves in 
the presence of the Ideas that Plato had talked about. In saying this 
let not the reader think that we are indulging in rhetoric, straining 
to command his attention by an extravagant figure of speech. For 
the world our visions were and must remain ‘hallucinations.’ But for 
us they were not false or shadowy suggestions of real things, fig- 
ments of an unhinged imagination. What we were seeing was, we 
knew, the only reality, of which the counterparts of every day are 
mere imperfect adumbrations. . . . 


2 There are other possible areas where this kind of mushroom-eating may 
have been practiced—for example in medieval Scandinavia—where some scholars 
have interpreted Berserksgang, or going berserk, to a hypothesized Viking 
custom of chewing intoxicating mushrooms. See Howard D. Fabing, op. cit., 
pp. 54-5. 
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“Following the visions that we have already described, on both 
occasions RGW saw landscapes. On Wednesday they were of a 
vast desert seen from afar, with lofty mountains beyond, terrace 
after terrace. Camel caravans were advancing across the mountain 
slopes. On Saturday the landscapes were of the estuaries of immense 
rivers brimming over with pellucid water, broad sheets of water 
overflowing into the reeds that stretched equally far from the shore 
line. Here the colors were in pastel shades. . . . There seemed to be 
no birds and no human life in the river estuary, until a rude cabin 
suddenly appeared with a woman motionless nearby. She was a 
woman by her figure and face and costume, and of course the 
vision was in color. But sne was a statue in that she stood there 


without expression, doing nothing, staring into the distance” (Vol. 
II, pp. 294-5). 


It is interesting to turn from this vivid description to Aldous 
Huxley’s recent survey of visionary experiences in Heaven and Hell, 
for Huxley’s generalizations apply perfectly to Wasson’s visions. In 
fact, they apply to them with a good deal more success than they 


seem to do to Huxley’s own responses to mescalin, as described in 
The Doors of Perception. 


Huxley tells us that the experiences encountered under the in- 
fluence of mescalin or deep hypnosis are very strange but are 
“strange according to a pattern.” He asks, “What are the common 
features which this pattern imposes upon our visionary experiences ?” 
Then Huxley proceeds to discuss some common denominators. The 
first is the experience of light. Everything in the visionary world is 
brilliantly illuminated, and the sense of color is greatly heightened. 
In that respect, Huxley points out, visionary experiences differ from 
dreams, in which color usually plays a minor role (p. 7). 

Certain objects are also characteristically seen. “The typical 
mescalin or lysergic-acid experience begins with perceptions of 
colored, moving, living geometrical forms. In time, pure geometry 
becomes concrete, and the visionary perceives, not patterns, but 
patterned things, such as carpets, carvings, mosaics. These give place 
to vast and complicated buildings, in the midst of landscapes, which 


change continuously, passing from richness to more intensely colored 
richness ...” (p. 14). 


Huxley goes on to point out the similarity of such visionary 
landscapes to the heavens and fairylands of folklore and religion— 
the Garden of the Hesperides, the Elysian Plain, the Uttarakuru of 
the Hindus. In all these, precious stones and gems abound, like the 
gem-like objects and “transparent fruit” which Weir Mitchell re- 
ported seeing in his peyote visions. This observation leads Huxley 
to an ingenious hypothesis. He asks why precious stones should 
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have come to be regarded as precious in the first place. Rejecting 
utilitarian explanations as inadequate, he suggests that men sought, 
in the material world, for objects which might duplicate the “stones 
of fire” or “transparent fruit” of the visionary realm. Gems would 
be the nearest approximations; hence their value. One wonders, 
though, whether Huxley would also derive the origin of castles and 
palaces from the architectural vistas which he describes as character- 
istic of visions. And how would Huxley account for this statement, 
which he makes on page 22: “Among people who have no knowledge 
of precious stones or of glass, heaven is adorned not with minerals, 
but flowers.” This sentence would suggest that visions reflect the 
culture, not the other way around. 


It would be interesting to have first-person accounts of the 
visions of various kinds of people, drawn from different cultures, 
professions, and social classes, and from people with different con- 
stitutional builds and psychological characteristics. While Huxley 
has shown the way, in defining certain patterns in visionary experi- 
ence, he does not tell us much about his sources of information or 
the number of cases involved. It may be that he is generalizing 
largely on the basis of reports made by well-read European intellec- 
tuals—men like Blake and de Quincey, and Weir Mitchell of Phila- 
delphia. Huxley and Wasson would fall in the same general category. 
Their reports should some day be supplemented by the accounts of 
“primitive” and peasant visionaries. 


Returning to the common patterns, Huxley refers to beings whom 
he calls “the Cherubim.” “The more than human personages of 
visionary experience never ‘do anything’. . . . They are content 
merely to exist. . . . And that accounts for the overwhelming, the 
more than merely aesthetic impression made upon the beholder by 
the great static masterpieces of religious art. The sculptured figures 
of Egyptian gods and god-kings, the Madonnas and Pantocrators of 
the Byzantine mosaics, the bodhisattvas, and lohans of China, the 
seated Buddhas of Khmer, the steles and statues of Copan, the 
wooden idols of tropical Africa—these have one characteristic in 
common: a profound stillness.” Whether or not the woman seen in 
Wasson’s vision would be classified among the Cherubim, she, at 
any rate, shares this feature. “The Cherubim,” writes Huxley, “live 
in Paradise and the New Jerusalem—in other words, among prodigi- 
ous buildings set in rich, bright gardens with distant prospects of 
plain and mountain, of rivers and the sea” (pp. 38-40). 


Huxley not only describes Heaven. His book, as the title suggests, 
deals also with Hell, or with the “negative” aspects of the visionary 
world. “Fear and anger bar the way to the heavenly Other World 
and plunge the mescalin taker into hell” (p. 55). 
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Judging from some early accounts, this seems to have sometimes 
been the case in the Mexican mushroom cult. A sixteenth-century 
Franciscan friar (who may, of course, have been prejudiced against 
the cult) described the reactions of those who ate hallucinogenic 
mushrooms as follows: “. . . they would see a thousand visions and 
especially snakes; and as they completely lost their senses, it would 
seem to them that their legs and body were full of worms eating 
them alive, and thus half raving they would go forth from their 
houses, wanting someone to kill them . . .” (Mushrooms, Russia 
and History, Vol. II, p. 219). 


What the visionary sees, then, is not solely the product of a bio- 
chemical change; it may also be related to the character structure of 
the individual. Visionary experiences may thus be considered as 
elaborate “projections,” in which not even the vague shapes of a 
Rorschach blot provide the stimulus. The visionary has, so to speak, 
carte blanche, but at the same time he has become a prisoner of his 
personality, for better or worse, to a greater degree than he is in 
the everyday world of normal consciousness. This, at least, would 


be one way of regarding the strange experiences described by Mr. 
Wasson and Mr. Huxley. 


But this view—of visions as “projections”—has some drawbacks. 
For one thing, it would make visions out to be purely “endopsychic.” 
Yet there is a possibility that ESP may operate in some cases. The 
Mexican Indians, at any rate, believe that it does. They consult the 
mushrooms to locate lost objects, or to find out how a son is making 
out, away from home (Life, May 13, 1957, p. 118). 

The Wassons tell a story which is interesting from this point of 
view. To justify the services of a curandero, Wasson had to present 
a specific problem to which the mushroom could provide an answer. 
He therefore asked for news about his eighteen-year-old son Peter, 
who was then working in an industrial plant outside Boston. After 
eating fourteen pairs of mushrooms and asking some questions about 
Peter, the curandero announced that Peter was not in Boston but in 
New York and was in the midst of an emotional crisis. He said that 
the army was reaching out for Peter and might get him. Foreign 
military service was hinted at—perhaps in Germany. The curandero 
also predicted that a member of the Wasson family would be gravely 
ill within the year. 

“Our attitude toward the divinatory performance and especially 
the oracular utterances had been one of kindly condescension,” com- 
ments Wasson. “We said to ourselves that it was cruel on our part 
to ask Aurelio, locked up in his unlettered Indian world, to enter 
understandingly into the problems of the Wassons in New York.” 
Some of his predictions seemed very unlikely, for at seventeen 
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Peter had entered the National Guard, and this gave him exemption 
from the draft. However, most of the curandero’s statements proved 
to be correct hits. When the Wassons returned from Mexico to 
their New York apartment, they found the leavings of a party which 
had been held by Peter and his friends. The bills from the purveyors 
showed that the date coincided with the time of the mushroom 
séance, which was confirmed by Peter when they saw him. A few 
weeks later Peter made known his decision to enlist in the regular 
army for a three-year term. “He had come to this decision after a 
prolonged emotional crisis involving a girl, and that crisis, we now 
learned, had been boiling while we were in Mexico... . A few 
months later, after the usual training period, the army sent Peter 
abroad for duty, but to Japan not Germany.” The prediction of a 
grave illness in the family was also confirmed. One of Wasson’s 
first cousins “in his forties and abounding in vitality” suddenly 
died from heart failure (Vol. II, pp. 264-5). The Wassons deserve 
our thanks for placing this account on the record. 

With the new interest in hallucinogenic drugs, it is safe to assume 
that controlled experimental data in this area will soon be forthcom- 
ing. Dr. Howard Fabing and Dr. J. Robert Hawkins have led the 
way by giving injections of bufotenine to six voluntary subjects in 
an Ohio prison (all murderers) and noting the results. Their purpose 
is, ultimately, to find a chemical cure for schizophrenia. It is to be 
hoped that, in the process of such laboratory research, we may come 
to learn more about psi phenomena as well. 


Victor BARNOUW 


Department of Sociology and Anthropology 
The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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Obituary: Kenneth Roberts 


We regret to record the death of Kenneth Roberts on July :21st, 
at his home Rocky Pastures, in Kennebunkport, Maine, after an illness 
of several weeks. He was seventy-one years of age. 


A historical novelist of major proportions, Mr. Roberts was noted 
for his laborious researches into obscure areas of early American 
history and for his colorful style that made the past come alive. 
Among his best-known novels were Arundel, Rabble in Arms, 
Northwest Passage, Captain Caution, and Lydia Bailey. The last 
three were made into motion pictures. 

In 1957 Mr. Roberts received a Pulitzer citation for his contribu- 
tion to stimulating interest in our early American history. In pre- 
vious years he had received LL.D. degrees from Dartmouth College 
in 1934, Colby in 1935, Middlebury and Bowdoin in 1938, and 
Northeastern University in 1945. He was a member of the National 
Institute of Arts and Letters and several other organizations. 


Two of the author’s ancestors served as captains in the Continental 
Army of the American Revolution, and he himself was a captain 
in the intelligence section of the Army’s Siberian Expeditionary 
Force in World War I. 

But it was Mr. Roberts’ absolute confidence in the reality of 
water-divining that is of special interest to psychical research. In 
1951 he published his book, Henry Gross and His Dwining Rod, 
which dealt with dowsing in general and mainly with remarkable 
discoveries of underground water by Henry Gross, a game warden 
from Biddeford, Maine, near Roberts’ farm at Kennebunkport. The 
book became a best-seller and was reprinted within a month of its 
publication. 


For nine years before Henry Gross appeared on the scene Mr. 
Roberts had observed water-dowsers on his farm who displayed 
varying degrees of success or failure. But no one in his opinion 
remotely approached Henry’s ability to find hidden water. According 
to Mr. Roberts, Henry began to dowse when he was a boy of twelve, 
receiving his first instructions from John Dustin, an octogenarian 
stonemason. Eventually, when Henry grew up, he developed his 
natural gift. He became a game warden and made an avocation of 
water-dowsing, but always retained his amateur standing, never 
accepting payment for his services. He located hundreds of wells 
with his rod in drought-ridden areas in New England, for farmers 
who were suffering from empty wells and parched fields and were 
hauling water, sometimes from long distances, to keep their live- 
stock from destruction. How many humans, Mr. Roberts wondered, 
had been of as much value to the world. 
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To further the cause of dowsing, Mr. Roberts extended a cordial 
hospitality to several scientists who inquired whether he would be 
willing to produce a few dowsers at Rocky Pastures during the 
summer of 1948, so that their activities might be studied at first 
hand. The proposal came as a result of articles he had written in 
the Boston Traveler and Country Gentleman. Mr. Roberts had 
thought that the investigators would try to find out why certain 
dowsers are reliable and others are not. But such was not the case.! 
The tests they applied seemed unprofitable and useless to him. There 
was, however, one enlivening occurrence at the assembly. The rep- 
resentative of Life Magazine discovered that he was a dowser. His 
rod turned down uncontrollably over water veins. 


In 1949, at the urgent request of Mr. Roberts, Dr. J. B. Rhine, 
of the Parapsychology Laboratory at Duke University, performed 
an experiment with Henry Gross at Rocky Pastures, in co-operation 
with Mr. Roberts and Dr. Horace Levinson, a scientist and an author- 
ity on the mathematics of probability. The result of the experiment, 
which was of interest, mystified Mr. Roberts. A report by Dr. Rhine 
was published in the Journal of Parapsychology for December 1950. 

In concluding Henry Gross and His Dowsing Rod, Kenneth 
Roberts wrote: “Not all the derision of all the geologists in the 
world can in any way alter the unfailing accuracy of the dowsing 
rod in Henry Gross’s hands. . . . The man who sneers at the dowsing 
rod today would have scoffed, fifty years ago, at radio, television, and 
jet planes that travel at supersonic speed.” 


L. W. A. 


1See “Dowsing: A Field Experiment in Water Divining”, by L. A. Dale, 


R. M. Greene, W. Miles, G. Murphy, J. M. Trefethen, and M. Ullman, M.D., 
JOURNAL A.S.P.R., Vol. XLV, 1951, pp. 3-16. 
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HISTORY OF THE SOCIETY 


The First American Society for Psychical Research was formed in 1885, 
in consequence of a visit by Sir W. F. Barrett to this country, and Prof. Simon 
Newcomb became its President. In 1887 the Society invited a man of signal 
ability, Richard Hodgson, A.M., LL.D., sometime Lecturer in the University 
of Cambridge, to become its Executive Secretary, and he accepted. 


This organization later became a branch of the English Society under the 
very able guidance of Dr. Hodgson until his death in 1905. The American 
Society for Psychical Research was then re-established with James H. Hyslop, 
Ph.D., formerly Professor of Logic and Ethics in Columbia University, as its 
Secretary and Director. 


THE ENDOWMENT 


The American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., was originally incor- 
porated under the Laws of New York in 1904 under the name of American 
Institute for Scientific Research, for the purpose of carrying on and endowing 
investigation in the fields of psychical research and psychotherapeutics. It 
is supported by contributions from its members and a small endowment fund. 
The income of the Society pays only for the publications and office ex- 
penses, but does not enable the Society to carry on its scientific investigations. 
A much greater fund is required before this work can be carried forward with 
the initiative and energy which its importance deserves. 


The endowment funds are dedicated strictly to the uses set forth in the 
deed of gift and are under control of the Board of Trustees, the character and 
qualification of whom are safeguarded, as with other scientific institutions. 


Moneys and property dedicated by will or gift to the purposes of the 
American Society for Psychical Research, Inc., whether to the uses of 
psychical research or psychotherapeutics, are earnestly solicited. The form 
which such dedication should take when made by will is indicated in the 
following : 


“I give, devise and bequeath to the American Society for Psychical 
Research, Inc., a corporation organization under the laws of the State of New 
York, the sum of dollars (or if the bequest is real estate, or 


other specific items of property, these should be sufficiently described for 
identification), in trust for the corporate purposes of said Society.” 
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